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LEONARD WHITNEY. 


f.¥N the fall of 1874 I became minister of the Unita- 
-4q| rian church in Keokuk. No sooner had I entered 
eva upon my work than I began to meet daily with 
evidences of the strong influence over the congregation and 
the people of the city which had been wielded, during his life, 
by the Rev. Leonard Whitney, organizer and first minister 
of the church. During my four years as pastor there I 
heard from strong men and women of all classes words of 
loyal friendship and high appreciation of him. And now as I 
go from time to time to visit friends in Keokuk, or to preach 
to the congregation Mr. Whitney organized, I see and hear 
the testimony that though dead he yet speaketh. I would 
gladly have left the preparation of this paper to one of the 
friends who knew him in life. But many of these have passed 
on, and those remaining hesitate to undertake the work. Hap- 
pily some who knew him best have given most able help in 
this tribute to a noble man. And many others, whose names 
can not even be mentioned here, have recounted to me their 
memories of their friend and minister. 

From the homes of New England have gone forth a multi- 
tude of men and women who have shaped the thought and 
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activities of all the mighty West. In one of these homes in 
Conway, Mass., Otis Whitney was born in 1781. In 1803 he 
moved to Waterbury, Vt., and here in March, 1805, was mar- 
ried to Sarah Edmunds, daughter of Joseph and Rosamond 
Barton Edmunds. Joseph Edmunds had been a privateers- 
man during the Revolutionary war, and his many stories of ad- 
venture had a strong fascination for the boys and young men of 
his acquaintance. The father of Joseph Edmunds had been a 
Quaker preacher, and had transmitted to his son a noble strain 
of independence. Rosamond Barton, wife of Joseph Ed- 
munds, was one of the Rhode Island Bartons, and was related 
to the Bartons of Revolutionary fame, hence in the veins of 
Sarah Edmunds, wife of Otis Whitney, there pulsated a pure 
and strong love of justice and liberty for every human being, 
and of that religion of the Spirit that rises above the narrow 
technicalities of creeds. And, personally, she was a woman 
of strong mental and moral qualities. 

Otis Whitney was a descendant of a sturdy family that 
before his day and since has produced many able farmers, 
mechanics, and merchants; many brilliant clergymen, lawyers, 
and statesmen. Otis was a man of clear head and practical turn. 
His efficiency provided his family with the comforts usually 
found: in a well-to-do New England home. He was a farmer, 
and his children were born and grew up amid the freedom, 
the independence, the intelligence and industry that then char- 
acterized the rural population of New England. Both he 
and his wife were members of the Baptist church, in which 
faith they lived honorable lives and met peaceful deaths. 

Among the children born to Otis and his wife came Leon- 
ard, on October 23, 1811. Withsucha parentage he received 
vigor of body and mind. In such a home his native qualities 
developed healthfully. He grew to an active boy, and became 
leader of all the sports and mischief in the neighborhood. He 
was strong, quick, impulsive, wayward, generous. He was 
by no means distressingly “ good,” in the Sunday-school-libra- 
ry-book style. His parents and his teachers found him difficult 
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to manage. But he was the friend of the weak. He responded 
readily to what was generous, just, and kind. The district 
school and the academy gave him his early education, which 
his father urged the restless boy to continue by going to col- 
lege. But he had dreams of adventures amid strange scenes, 
fostered, perhaps, by the sea-tales of his grand-father, Joseph 
Edmunds, the old privateers-man. When sixteen years old 
he went to Boston, and shipped for a voyage. But before the 
vessel sailed he had seen enough of the charms of sea-life to 
change his mind. He succeeded in getting free from the 
engagement, and never after had a return of the longing for 
the sea. 

The experiences of his Boston trip, acting on a mind sing- 
ularly receptive, turned his attention to the sober purposes of 
life. He worked with interest on his father’s farm. He at- 
tended school at Hinesburg, Vt., and made good progress in 
his studies. He chose the profession of law as his work for 
life, and for several years gave himself to its study. In 
August, 1835, he was admitted to practice at the Chittenden 
County Court, Burlington, Vt., “by the unanimous consent of 
the bar.” He spent several years in the practice of law at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and at Auburn, N. Y. There is no record 
accessible to me as to his success at the bar. Probably it was 
not promising. I suspect he was not by nature fitted in mind 
and morals to succeed in any but the higher fields of law- 
practice, and circumstances never allowed him to enter those 
fields. Work, study, anxiety brought him poor health, and 
he went to Saratoga Springs to rest. While here he visited 
not infrequently at the home of an old family friend, who was 
settled near by as the pastor of the Baptist church in Union 
Village,—the Rev. William Arthur, father of the late Presi- 
dent Arthur. His old friend had a strong influence over the 
young lawyer. During the summer he united with Mr. 
Arthur’s church, decided to give up law, and to become a 
Baptist minister. That fall he began his ministerial work as 
pastor of the Baptist church at Bennington, in his native state. 
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Here he met the lady to whom next year he was married, 
Ann Jeanette Harwood, only daughter of Asahel Harwood, of 
Bennington. He preached with ability and sincerity, and his 
work was acceptable among his people. Leaving Bennington 
he preached at Penton, Vt., at Reading, Pa., at the Navy 
Yard Baptist church at Washington, D. C., and then with the 
church at Canandaigua, N. Y. All the while his religion was 
growing too large for his creed. His humanity was too deep 
and loving to allow him to excuse crimes because they were 
popular and national. He preached justice and liberty for all, 
even if their skins were black. His moral perception was so 
strong and so sensitive that he was roused mightily by the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and poured his impassioned feeling into 
his sermons. Those sermons were not without wide influ- 
ence. A friend who had heard one of them wrote to him as 
follows: 


WASHINGTON, I1 Jan., 1851. 

FRIEND WHITNEY :—I want you to send me a copy, prepared for publica- 
tion, of the sermon preached by you in which you say: ‘“ They had fugitive 
law in old times. The authorities commanded that if any knew where Jesus 
was they should deliver him up. Undoubtedly many knew where he was; and 
doubtless, too, the chief priests preached, as the doctors of divinity do now, 
that it was their duty to obey the civil authorities and deliver him up. But in 
all Judea there was found but one Silver Grey.” 

One of the merchant princes of New York, and a man high in influence as 
well as information, says he will print it in fine form, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, if I will procure the copy. Grave Senators scream, and yell almost with 
joy when the argument is thus told to them. They say that the minute it gets 
out it will go through all the papers; that it is just one of those things that must 
carry; that as soon as it is named the wonder is that somebody had not thought 
of it before. Such was the effect when I told it at a dinner party of Senators, 
members of congress, etc. So make it elevated, concise, sufficiently moderate, 
but unyieldingly conclusive and severe, and send it along. It will come into 
good hands. Very truly yours, 

M. O. WILDER. 


His religious opinions had been gradually changing for some 
years. Probably the Anti-Slavery agitation had much to do 
in helping this change. He soon found himself out of sym- 
pathy with the beliefs of a part of his Canandaigua fiock, 
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and with difference of opinion there came among some of his 
people bitterness of feeling. His conscience urged him on. 
He could not stifle his thoughts. He could not put a padlock 
on his lips. His hearers who disagreed with him, were, doubt- 
less, just as earnest and faithful. They believed the Baptist 
system, and it was their right to expect their minister to teach 
that system. A conflict came. A church meeting was called, 
and Mr. Whitney was excluded from the church for heresy. 
But many of his congregation were with him. These, and 
others who became interested, organized the “Free Church 
of Canandaigua,” rented a hall, and invited Mr. Whitney to 
be their minister. He accepted, and for five years preached 
to them the word of the Spirit as his eager ear caught its 
enchanting message. All the time his thought was enlarging. 
He became acquainted with Dr. Hosmer, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Buffalo, and with the noble Samuel J. 
May, of Syracuse, with both of whom he exchanged pulpits, 
and found himself in essential sympathy with both. 

He went west as a religious pioneer. He was called to a 
church in Peoria and to the new movement in Keokuk. His 
ambition was never great. Keokuk was the smaller place, 
with the smaller salary. He accepted its call, and became its 
‘minister in October, 1853. He had been only a short time in 
Keokuk when he had an invitation to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian church in Rochester, N. Y., which he declined. His 
society in Keokuk erected a building which was dedicated in 
1856, and Mr. Whitney entered upon his years of valuable 
service. His geniality as a man, his generosity as a friend, 
his eloquence as a preacher, his power as a thinker, and the 
genuine religiousness of his nature called into his church a 
company of men and women of remarkable ability, some of 
whom have since reached a wider than national fame and influ- 
ence. Hon. Samuel F. Miller, now senior justice on the United 
States Supreme Bench, was then a young lawyer in Keokuk. 
He became one of Mr. Whitney’s most faithful friends. Hon. 
Geo. W. McCrary, a rising young man from Van Buren 
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county, Iowa, went to Keokuk to study law. He and his amiable 
wife also found in the Unitarian church a congenial religious 
home. Mr. Briggs, editor of the Gate Czty, then as now one 
of the most influential papers in Iowa, became an attendant on 
Mr. Whitney’s preaching, and one of his warmest admirers. 
Dr. Freeman Knowles, who had brought from his birth-place 
in Maine a keen New England mind, and his wife, whose 
religious nature and mental power fitted her for the noblest 
society, and their daughter Emma, were drawn to his preach- 
ing. Able business men were there not a few. George Wil- 
liams, C. H. Perry, E. H. Harrison, Wm. Leighton and their 
wives, were all fed mentally and spiritually by the power of 
their preacher. J. M. Hiatt, S. W. Tucker, R. B. Ogden and 
their wives found in him a leader whom they could gladly 
follow. Most of these early friends have crossed the river, or 
have removed to other fields of business. But all whom I 
have met are heartily loyal to this spiritual leader of their 
early or mature manhood, and womanhood, and all are enthu- 
siastic in their appreciation of his genius. 

Still the strong man and the able leader found his labors 
hindered because some of those who loved him as a man, and 
who were in sympathy with his religious philosophy, could 
not agree with him in all respects in the practical application 
of that philosophy. Slavery was the all-absorbing topic in 
society, and in politics. Mr. Whitney’s soul was on fire with 
the love of liberty. His direct mind and sensitive moral nature 
went, sure as the needle to the pole, straiyht to the immediate 
freedom of the slave. Not all his people were able to think 
with him. — He could not rest except in sermon and in prayer 
his love of justice and freedom found frequent and burning 
expression. Not all his people could see that duty demanded 
this constant and ardent utterance. Just then the Rebellion, 
terrible in its suffering and bloodshed, but glorious in the 
reward of justice and liberty it won, was urged on by the 
sadly mistaken South. Mr. Whitney’s heart and mind could 
then rest only in active service. He had spoken for liberty; 
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he now wanted to work for liberty. He sought and obtained 
the appointment of chaplain to the Eleventh Illinois Cavalry, 
of which R. G. Ingersoll was Colonel. He gave up his parish 
and joined his regiment with enthusiasm. 

For this work he was peculiarly fitted. He was genial in 
spirit; he met all men in a happy way. He had an apprecia- 
tion of man; he could detect the divine-human through the 
lowlest and most sinful guise. He was unselfish; he gave 
gladly his last crust to the suffering. He was entirely without 
sanctimonious pretense; he went among the men as a brother, 
a friend, a sympathetic helper. The officers and men were 
drawn to him at once. The relations between him and them 
were cordial and brotherly. He was their minister in the true 
sense—their helper, their leader in the best things. Of the 
appreciation in which he was held in the regiment the follow- 
ing letter from his honored colonel gives generous testimony: 


New York, January 6th, 1888. 

Rey. O. CLute.—My Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to write a few 
words in,reference to the Rev. Leonard Whitney. He was one of the best, 
one of the purest, one of the noblest men I ever knew. He wasin the highest 
sense a deeply religious man — that is to say, he lived in accordance with his 
ideal. There was about him neither cant nor hypocrisy. He did not pretend 
to be better than others — he wished only to make others better. 

While I knew him, his-entire time was occupied in doing good to others: 
He was a perpetual consolation to the sick and wounded,—an example for all. 
He won the respect of every man who knew him, and his influence was only 
good. 

He was a thorough believer in the religion of good works, and he lived in 
exact accordance with his belief. 

He as truly gave his life for his country, as though he had died on the field 


of battle. Yours truly, 
R. G. INGERSOLL. 


Not long after his regiment took the field it was engaged in 
one of the fiercest battles of the war,— Pittsburg Landing. 
The story of that fight I need not write. It is known to all. 
But all do not know the self-sacrificing service that the chap- 
lain gave to the sick, the wounded, the suffering, the dying. 
His was the large nature that rose nobly to the large occasion. 
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Those who saw him on the field, amid the ghastly suffering, 
have tears in the voice as they tell to-day the story. “It is 
related of him that seeing a wounded soldier unable to leave 
the field, he leaped from his horse, put the poor fellow in the 
saddle, and directed him to the nearest hospital-boat. To 
another he gave his blankets; to others he gave his clothes, 
tearing up his shirts and handkerchiefs to make bandages for 
the wounded. Many a maimed soldier remembers with grate- 
ful heart and tearful eyes his heroic acts of love and mercy on 
that bloody field.” In a letter to his wife, written after the 
battle, when faint, weary, and sick, and talking of coming 
home, he says: “I have no horse, saddle, bridle, quilt, blanket 
or encumbrance of ‘any sort or kind. I gave them all up to 
the wounded on the battle-field, and have not seen them since; 
they helped those in sad need, and they are welcome to them.” 

The exposure to pitiless rain, to the chilling night air, to 
sleeping on the wet ground, to insidious malaria, brought on a 
fever.. He was sent on a hospital boat to St. Louis in charge 
of the “Sisters of Mercy,” who gave to him, and to all in 
their care, the most faithful attention. He went from St. 
Louis to his home and friends in Keokuk. The disease made 
rapid advances. His family, his many devoted friends, gave 
him every care. But care could not avail; love could not beat 
back the march of that enemy that at some time overtakes us 
all. On June 12, 1862, his struggle ended, his soul went 
home. 

In estimating the work and character of Mr. Whitney it is 
fortunate that we have the help of some of the able men who 
were influenced by his ability, and warmly drawn to him in 
personal friendship. One of these, widely and highly hon- 
ored, writes: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 21, 1887. 
Rev. Oscar CLuTeE—My Dear Friend:—Your letter of the 15th inst. 
was received by me about the 20th, when I was so busy in disposing of the 
business of the court, preparatory to the recess of the Christmas holidays, that 
Thad no time to make any response, so that it has been delayed until now. I 
hope it is not too late, for it gives me great pleasure to speak of the Rev. Leon- 
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ard Whitney, with whom my relations were of the most intimate character. 
Indeed, I fear that what I may say about him will be rather the result of the 
most affectionate remembrance of a devoted personal friend, than a critical 
historical statement. 

I do not know precisely in what year Mr. Whitney came to Keokuk; some- 
where I should think between 1852 and 1854. There was no organized con- 
greg&tion of Unitarians there when he came, but a number of the most intel- 
ligent citizens of the place had been Unitarians in other localities, or were 
inclined to some more liberal form of Christian doctrine than was taught in 
any of the orthodox churches. A room was rented, and Mr. Whitney preached 
to these persons and to all others who came to hear him. Thiscontinued for 
several years, the place of worship changing as the exigencies of the case 
required. 

Mr. Whitney was, I think, a native of Vermont, where families of Whitneys 
are numerous, and I have since met more than one person bearing his full 
name of Leonard Whitney. He was, I should think, forty years of age when 
he came to Keokuk, and, as I understood, had been a Baptist minister, but had 
left the ministry of that church because he could not longer hold to its princi- 
ples. This change of conviction may have led to his over-estimate of the evils 
incident to creeds. Certainly, he was an aggressive preacher, and gave much 
of his time and energy in the pulpit to showing the untruthfulness of popular 
doctrines. And if there was in the character of his preaching anything which 
to me seemed objectionable it was the vigor with which he denounced what he 
thought to be the erroneous principles of the prevailing creeds of the Christian 
churches generally. 

This developed a seeming inconsistency in his character, for his social rela- 
tions, not only with the members of the other churches of Keokuk, but with 
their clergymen, were of the most cordial character. He was respected and 
beloved by all of them, and in his intercourse with the world at large, with his 
friends and with his family, he was the kindest and tenderest friend and the 
most affectionate father and husband. But he seemed impelled by a solemn 
sense of the duty which had fallen to his lot to expose those errors in the 
orthodox creeds which he believed led to contention and evil in the Christian 
churches, and in accordance with the energy of his nature and the strength of 
his convictions he was not choice in the selection of the words by which he 
denounced those errors. 

He was a man of very vigorous thought, and still more vigorous language. 
Some of the illustrations of his arguments have remained with me through 
long years and absence from the theatre of his services. Perhaps I can not 
better show the man than by reproducing one of these. 

The years 1857 and 1858 found the people of the city of Keokuk utterly 
prostrated by the financial crisis which pervaded the United States, but which 
fell with peculiar force upon that place, because it had been a prosperous town, 
and its citizens veuturesome in their desire to make money by speculation, and 
particularly in real estate. The result of this crisis was to leave many per- 
sons, who believed that they had accumulated fortunes, struggling with abso- 
lute poverty and in debt beyond any hope of relief. This condition of things 
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was accompanied or followed, as is very often the case, by a great religious 
revival, in which under the influence of religious zeal the occasion was im- 
proved to turn the attention of those who had been thus unfortunate, to a land 
where sorrows never come. The interest awakened was very extended, and 
the number who joined the different churches during this revival was quite 
remarkable. As Mr. Whitney did not believe in this mode of adding to the 
church, nor in a permanent good influence on persons who professed a change 
of life and heart under this kind of teaching, he took occasion to preach a 
sermon upon the subject of revivals, in which he, with his usual force, pointed 
out his belief that such motives as had induced the additions to the churches 
under the circumstances then existing were not of a character to prove lasting 
with the individual nor creditable to those bodies in the end. In illustration of 
his view of the matter he said: “Those who have thus been seriously dis- 
tressed by losses of corner lots in Keokuk have only transferred the same 
earthly affection to their faith in the corner lots which they desire to secure in 
the New Jerusalem.” 

I do not know that this illustration was original with Mr. Whitney. I am 
very sure I never heard it before or since, aid its force as a mental photograph 
of what he supposed to be the moving principle in such revivals of religion 
can hardly be equaled. 

It is with more pleasure, however, that I give illustrations of his warmth of 
heart, showing the practical benevolence of His nature. Ona Sabbath in mid- 
winter when he was expected to preach to his congregation, not then very 
large, he failed to appear, so that after some singing and reading from the book 
of prayers the people dispersed. During the succeeding week it was ascer- 
tained that Mr. Whitney had that morning started in a snow-storm from his 
home, which was some distance from the place of worship. On his way he 
had to pass the house of a widow, who was in very poor circumstances, and it 
occurred to him to drop into the house ‘and enquire into her situation. He 
found her with a family of children, without fire, without wood to make one, 
and if she had anything to eat, no means of cooking it. He instantly set him- 
self to work, went to some neighboring house and got a few sticks of wood, 
sawed them into the requisite lengths, split them up, started a fire in the wid- 
ow’s stove, and saw that she had something to eat. With his attentions to her 
the time passed so quickly that before he had finished, it was too late for him 
to preach. Of course this became known to a few of his congregation, and the 
next Sunday, when he addressed the members who attended, in a short and 
modest way he stated the cause of his detention, and said that he had no 
regrets for himself and no apology to make for his failure to attend upon the 
previous Sabbath. 

The circumstances attending Mr. Whitney’s death constitute a tribute to the 
tenderness of his heart and the nobility of his character which must endear 
him to the memory of his friends as long as they live to remember anything. 
In the early part of the late civil war he was appointed by Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll as chaplain of his regiment, the Eleventh Illinois Cavalry. I do not 
stop here to make any criticism upon Col. Ingersoll’s religious principles, either 
then or now, but it seems probable that the friendship between him and Mr. 
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Whitney may have been strengthened by the fact that at that day, over thirty 
years ago, each of them was aware that the other was struggling for light on 
the great subjects of religious thought. Whatever may be your opinion or 
mine in regard to Col. Ingersoll’s present opinions on those subjects, no one 
can deny the integrity of his character or the purity of his purposes in the 
course he pursues on that subject. 

Mr. Whitney accepted the place of chaplain, immediately joined his regi- 
ment, and within a very few days found himself at the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing, as we call it, or the battle of Shiloh, as it is called by the men who 
fought on the other side. It will be remembered that after a hard day’s fight 
our soldiers laid down on the ground, where the darkness had overtaken them, 
and that a rain fell during a large part of the night. Notwithstanding the bad 
weather and his fatigued condition, Mr. Whitney occupied the entire night in 
going around over the field, looking after the sick, the wounded, and the dying, 
and in doing all that he was capable of in the way of relieving their sufferings. 
Many of these wounded he found without covering, cold, unprotected, and to 
one he gave his overcoat, to another his coat, to another his waist-coat, and still 
continued to go on through the rain and cold. 


I do not desire to harass the feelings of your readers by descriptions of the 
sufferings which he attempted to relieve, nor of those which he must himself 
have encountered in this first essay of his duties as chaplain of his regiment, 
nor by recalling the unfortunate result to Mr. Whitney and to his congregation 
at Keokuk. The feelings of affection and distress to myself which are recalled 
by the incident, compel me to be brief. I can only add that during that 
night he contracted a disease from which he died within two or three weeks, 
and, indeed, was hardly able to be brought home before that event occurred. 


His grave lies in the most beautiful part of the cemetery of Keokuk, among 
those of other citizens who have died and been buried there. Adjoining this 
is a National cemetery, where the bodies of those who died in the army have 
been interred. On Decoration Day once a year, the people of that city, as of 
other sections, meet and scatter roses on the graves of their friends and heroes. 
For many years after his death, and as long as I was able personally to attend 
those decoration services, I never failed to visit the grave of my departed 
friendand contribute my floral testimony to his memory. It was a pleasant 
thing, as I would sit near his last resting place and watch the people who came 
to see it, to note that no grave in all that city of the dead received more con- 
sideration or was visited by more sorrowing hearts than that of Leonard 
Whitney. 

Mr. Whitney died in the prime of life, died regretted and mourned by the 
population of an entire city, died without an enemy, and his loss was an irre- 
parable one. He left a widow and four children. Through the kindness of 
Col. Perry, and some others, he had secured a comfortable house in a pleasant 
part of the city. He was indifferent to making money, perhaps too much so, 
and his wife and youngchildren were left in struggling circumstances. Per- 
haps the pervading influence of his earnest example, of his devotion to duty, of 
his generous character, and of his self-denying consecration to the cause of 
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Humanity and the Christan religion, as he, understood them, were worth more 
to thoae he left behind than any money could have been, 
ilo waa a (ue man, with a noble heart and a commanding intellect, He 
died a mavtye to hia sense of duty, © Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Sam. F. MILLER. 


Desiring a word from one or two who had known Mr. 
Whitney in the army that | could incorporate into this paper, 
| addressed a note to Col, R. G, Ingersoll, In response came 
the cordial letter printéd afew pages in advance. Afterwards 
| found among Mr, Whitney’s papers the following letter from 
Col. Ingersoll, written a short time after Mr. Whitney’s death: 


Corinru, July roth, 762. 

Mas, Leonarp Wrieney—J/y Dear Aladam:—Your letter did not reach 
me till vesterday, tl immediately made out the proper certificate, and, as I 
think, properly attested, though [am very little acquainted with the regula- 
tions orn the subject, T hope, however, that it may prove sufficient. 

Lavas very glad to receive your letter, and glad to learn that I was remem- 
bored by your husband, to whom I was greatly attached, Mr. Whitney won 
the reapect and esteem of the whole command by uniform kindness to all, and 
was Considered by every man in the regiment as a noble, generous gentleman, 

During the time he was with us he was almost constantly by the sick and 
wounded, and was as Kind to them as though they had been his own children. 
At the battle of Shiteh he gave his blankets to the wounded, then slept upon 
the ground uncovered, with the chilling rain pouring upon him the whole 
cthreaey Bight, and at that the, as T believe, laid the foundation for the disease 
that teomafaated his life, 

Permit me to sav that I sympathize with you deeply in vour irreparable loss. 
Generous men are not Indigenous to this world, They are exotics from the 
skies, There is no such thing as being consoled for their loss, Their memory 
ie worthy of aad demands the bitterest of tears, And yet, believing as you 
Go ta the Pamortatity of the soul, the dark cloud of grief now enveloping your 
heart, H not dissipated, will at least be adorned and glorified by the sweet bow 
Ot Elope 

Ushatt ever be pleased to be of assistance to vou in any manner possible, 
ant T hope vou will feel no delicacy in commanding me. If the certificate 
herewith sent should prove incorrect, inform me, and it shall be made right. 
* * * » * 

Tam, my dear madam, vour friend, 
Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 


‘Twentysthree vears after Mr, Whitney’s death his congre- 
gation te Keokuk, desiring to express their love for him, and 


‘ 


w tell the children and young people of the church something 
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of its noble founder, held a memorial service in his honor. 
The congregation and the Sunday-school met together in the 
beautiful church dedicated in 1874, standing on the site of the 
one built soon after Mr. Whitney first came to them,—a church 
in striking contrast with the humble hall in which his people 
first listened to his inspiring words. 

Congregation and school joined in a devotional service and 
in memorial hymns. Then those who had personally known 
him, or who had come to honor him by learning of his work 
and his character, spoke about him with sincere loyalty. Rev. 
R. Hassall, Messrs. M. R. King, S. W. Tucker, J. M. Shaf- 
fer, R. B. Ogden, and J. M. Hiatt gave addresses, and letters 
were read from some who were unable to be present. It 
would be a pleasure to quote liberally from all the speakers, 
but I must confine myself tosome brief extracts. J. M. Hiatt 
said: 


“Sham, and cant, and hypocrisy Whitney hated as fiercely as did Carlyle. 
But not, as with Carlyle, did his hatred run into bitterness and misanthropy. 
It was because he loved mankind and the truth, and reverenced the divinity 
incarnate, that he hated these things. They were obstacles to human progress 
and happiness, and opposed to divine verity, hence his unresting war upon 
them. While fully recognizing moral worth and intellectual culture, he could 
not perceive the factitious distinctions that exist among men. The cabman 
and the king alike had immortal souls, and to him stood upon the same plat- 
form. The worldly-wise would say he betrayed great want of tact, of policy, 
in his lack of discrimination. That he failed in consequence to aggrandize 
himself, his church, and his cause as he otherwise might have done. Policy 
was no part of his character. He lived too near the soul of things. What 
the truth could not gather, to him must remain ungathered. He would not 
have played upon human weakness, or pandered to human vanities to have 
been made the world’s emperor.” 


S. W. Tucker, whose family received Mr. Whitney as a 
welcome guest on his first arrival in Keokuk, said: 


“The admirers and appreciators of Mr. Whitney were not confined to his 
society. He had frequent hearers from the other denominations. -His efforts 
were mostly arguments. He had a natural gift in argument, which may have 
been confirmed by his study of law. This style was attractive to inquirers out- 
side of his immediate people.” 5 
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From one who knew him in the field comes this hearty 


word: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 4th, 1888. 
Rey. Oscar Ciute—My Dear Sir:—I considered Mr. Whitney one of 
the most faithful, laborious and devoted men in the service. Although not in 
his regiment, yet the Fifteenth Iowa, of which I was in 1862 a field officer, 
was near the Eléventh Illinois Cavalry, and I had occasional opportunities for 
observing the conduct of Mr. Whitney. I was at once impressed by his energy 
and thorough devotion to the men, and their interests. As nurse as well as 
chaplain, he met their wants. He smoothed the pillow of the sick, and gave 
good words to the ears of the despondent, and dying. In season and out of 
season, on that slow, tedious, muddy, toilsome, and sickening march from 
Shiloh to Corinth,—where the wasting weakness of that camp disease which 
is the terror of all soldiers, reduced the men to skeletons and the ranks by 
numbers,—Mr. Whitney cheered the faltering, nerved the weak, and was, 
whenever I saw him, thoroughly equal to the occasion. 
Very truly yours, 
Wn. W. BELKNAP. 


Hon. Geo. W. McCrary, who has exemplified as member 
of congress, as a cabinet officer, and as United States Judge 
of the Eighth Judicial District, the principles, which, when a 
student and a young lawyer, he heard in the sermons of Mr. 
Whitney, sends me the following communication: 


Kansas City, Mo., December 18th, 1887. 

REy. Oscar CLuUTE—My Dear Sir:—You ask me for some personal rec- 
ollections of Rev. Leonard Whitney, and it is with pleasure that I respond, 
prompted as I am by a great admiration for his talents ana character, and a 
sincere regard for his memory. 

Mr. Whitney was, I believe, the pioneer Unitarian minister of Iowa. Others 
had preached within the bounds of the state before him, but if I am not mis- 
taken he was the first minister of the Unitarian faith regularly settled over a 
church within the state. He was installed over the Keokuk church, I think, 
in 1853. When I went to that place tocommence the study of the law in the fall 
of 1854, he was preaching to a small congregation of exceptionally strong 
people, in a hall near the corner of Main and Fourth streets. The Keokuk 
church at that time numbered among its supporters such men as Samuel F. 
Miller, now senior justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; Col. C. 
H. Perry, Dr. Freeman Knowles, Wm. Leighton, E. H. Harrison, J. M. Hiatt, 
and others of scarcely less prominence, all of whom were much devoted to 
Mr. Whitney. 

As a preacher Mr, Whitney was chiefly distinguished for the force and power 
of his logic. It was an education to hear him from Sunday to Sunday. His was 
for a long time the only Unitarian pulpit in Iowa. He stood at his post, sur- 
rounded by his little band of devoted followers, and right manfully defended 
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the Liberal Faith. In his day controversial preaching by the liberal clergy 
was necessary. It is, happily, not so now. Mr. Whitney and his church were 
a target for many sharp shots from all the surrounding pulpits. I knew and 
admired the orthodox clergy of Keokuk of that day, and I do them no injus- 
tice when I say that Mr. Whitney was more than a match for them all. On 
one occasion I remember he had mercilessly exposed the unreasonableness of 
certain popular theological doctrines, and a neighboring minister had replied 
soundly berating him for speaking so of sacred things, and insisting that the 
doctrines in question only seemed unreasonable because finite aninds can not 
understand the reasoning of the infinite. In reply Mr. Whitney exclaimed 
with great force: “I can not accept these things on the ground that I do not 
understand them, for, as an honest man, I am bound to reject them because J 
do understand them.” 

But he did not always debate in his pulpit. In spirit he was gentle and char- 
itable, and preached much upon topics of duty and practical living. Once I 
remember a curious circumstance happened which will illustrate something of 
his deep religious faith as well as his readiness as a speaker, He was preach- 
ing in the evening and his subject was immortality. Suddenly the gas went 
almost out, so that for a time the church became dark. He stopped his dis- 
course while the darkness continued, which was several moments, and when 
the light returned, as it did very suddenly, he said, “So, my friends, I believe 
it will be with us all. For a moment, at the end of life’s journey, darkness 
may come over us, but it will be but for a moment, and will be followed by the , 
glorious light and joy of eternity.” 

As a preacher he was far above the average. His power was the result of 
great ability coupled with evident sincerity. He never descended to hair split- 
ting niceties, but always grasped the vital questions touching the subject in 
hand. He had no patience with arguments founded on isolated passages of 
Scripture. He adopted a very different method of argument. The attributes 
of God as understood by all Christians were taken as his premises, and from 
these he went with unerring certainty to his conclusions. God is léve; there- 
fore nothing can proceed from him that is not prompted by love. God is 
justice; therefore no punishment that is not just can proceed from him. God’s 
mercy endureth forever; and therefore will always be with every child. God 
is wisdom; therefore his chastisements must be wise, hence can not be aimless 
nor endless. These are samples of his inexorable logic. Many others might 
be added. His sermons cast in this mould, and delivered with a fervent elo- 
quence not often seen, produced a marked effect upon his hearers. They ap- 
pealed with equal power, to the head and the heart, to the intellect and the 
affections. 

Mr. Whitney was deeply interested in the anti-slavery cause, and could not 
see it to be his duty to keep silent upon that subject. He was one of the few 
ministers in southern Iowa who preached openly and boldly against slavery 
from 1854, until the war. I remember well one of his sermons, preached, I 
think, in 1856, in which he arraigned the slave power as hostile to the Union, 
and predicted that war would come if they persisted in their course, and that 
the result of war would be the destruction of slavery and the establishment of 
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the Union founded upon liberty and justice, and therefore destined to be per- 
petual. Having preached thus for many years, he naturally felt, when the war 
came, that he ought to do something more than preach for the cause he loved 
so well. He doubted whether a Unitarian minister could get a place as chap- 
lain, and this gave him some trouble. Hearing, however, that the famous Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll had raised a regiment of Illinois cavalry, he very naturally 
surmised that Mr. Ingersoll would not object to him on account of his hetero- 
doxy. He accordingly wrote Col. I. a letter applying for the chaplaincy of 
the regiment, and saying, “if appointed I promise to take care of the sick and 
wounded half the time, to fight half the time, avd preach the remainder.” He 
got the place, and he had the reputation, among the officers and soldiers who 
knew him, of being one of the best chaplains in the army. At the great three 
days’ battle of Shiloh he devoted himself day and night, and through rain and 
storm, to taking care of the wounded. He stripped himself of one article of 
clothing after another in order to cover the wounded, and thus by exposing 
himself contracted the sickness from which he died, having given his life for 
the cause as truly as did those who were killed in the battle. ‘ 

Mr. Whitney ‘was as a man warm-hearted, generous, charitable, devoted to 
friends and forgiving toward enemies. I have known him to go about the 
city of Keokuk on many occasions soliciting aid for worthy poor people. He 
was a deeply religious man, and he lived up to his profession. His life was 
one of devotion to duty, and to the right as he saw it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gro. W. McCrary. 

Mr. Whitney still lives in a world made better by his pres- 
ence. Often in Keokuk one hears men and women, now 
gray-haired fathers and mothers, tell of their lives being 
strengthened and sweetened by his influence. The children 
of those who, sick and needy, were helped by his work and 
sacrifice, rise up and call him blessed. Civil liberty, towards 
which his generous nature went out in entire devotion, now 
extends its welcome and its care to every human being. Spir- 
itual liberty, in defence of which his loyal soul gladly endured 
opprobrium and obscurity, is making rapid progress. The love 
of God and the love of man, which to this clear-brained and 
warm-hearted follower of Jesus, were the essence of religion, 
are constantly coming to wider recognition. He lived here 
for truth and goodness; he worked for his fellow-men; his 
aspiring soul looked in joy to God. Surely, in the nearer 
presence of God he still lives and still works for all noble 
things! O_CrorE. 

lowa City, Lowa, March rith, 1888. 
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IOWA AND THE DRAFT. 


By N. H. Bratnerp, Mivirary SrEcreTARY To GoveER- 
NoR KrrKwoop DurInc THE War. 


Pars HEN the Rebellion burst upon the loyal States of 
Me our Union the demands of the Government for 
mest} troops with which to meet and overthrow it were 
of course urgent and very great. The uprising of the entire 
North in answer to these demands was the most magnificent 
popular movement this world ever saw. It seemed as if an 
overruling providence had so guided the rebel machinations as 
to lead them to so strike their first blow as best to arouse the 
national spirit to the defence of the Union. 

The thunder of the rebel cannon upon Fort Sumter, amid 
the shouts and loud acclaims of the rebel hosts, proved in fact 
the death knell to all their hopes and aspirations. 

Nowhere did the fires of patriotism burn more brightly than 
on the prairies of Iowa, from river to river all over the State. 

When the first call was made for 75,000 men for three 
months of service there seemed almost a fight for places, and 
in Iowa two regiments were enlisted when but one was called 
for and but one could be accepted. But such was the spirit 
of the enlisted men that so soon as a call came for enlistments 
for three years’ service this seconed regiment, which had en- 
listed but for three months, went bodily into the three years’ 
service. As the conflict progressed and increased in magni- 
tude the Government, in 1862, issued a call for 300,000 men 
to be enlisted for three years’ service, and for another 300,000 
to be enlisted for nine months, if possible, but if not then to 
be drafted. Then was the time we saw the war spirit on the 
rampage here in Iowa. In our own county we saw 700 men 
go into the Twenty-Second Regiment, while some 500 had 
gone out before. The quota for Iowa in each one of these 
calls was about 10,500 men. The first was soon filled. 
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As to the second, Gov. Kirkwood said he would not put in 
a man for nine months. He said it took nine months for raw 
recruits to become of value as soldiers, to become inured to 
camp and march, to change of food and habits, and the expo- 
sure incident to army life, and efficient in drill and the use of 
arms. By the time.they had got thus far and were beginning 
to be soldiers indeed their term of enlistment would expire 
and they be lost to the service. So he called upon the patri- 
otism of Iowa to fill this call also with three years’ men, and 
so well was his call responded to that the whole number were 
so enlisted and sent to the field. Of all the wise things done 
by Gov. Kirkwood during the war, and there were very many 
of them, none were wiser than this. Had this call been filied 
throughout the country in the same manner, the rebellion 
would have collapsed much sooner than it did, and tens of 
thousands of precious lives and hundreds of millions of treas- 
ure been saved. But all Governors did not have Iowa patri- 
otism to draw upon. But Iowa received at Washington credit 
only for the number of men sent, without reference to the 
time of their enlistment. As the war progressed, with all its 
casualties and the expiration of the enlistments of the nine 
months’ men, more recruits were wanted, and as they could not 
be enlisted fast enough a draft was ordered in 1863, and Iowa 
was called upon to furnish troops under it. I then suggested 
to Gov. Kirkwood that Iowa was entitled to credit for the 
time of enlistments as well as for the number of men enlisted. 
He directed me to correspond with the: War Department and 
present the claim. This I at once did and received prompt 
reply that the claim was just, but that the department was 
overwhelmed with work and had no time then to adjust the 
matter, but would do so and give due credit on any subsequent 
call—that the necessity for men was most pressing and this 
draft must go on, as it did, early in 1864. In July, 1864, 
another draft was ordered and Iowa had not received her 
due credit. Gov. Kirkwood’s term closed in January, 1864, 
and Goy. Stone succeeded him. He also pressed this claim 
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for credit, but it was not until January 23d, 1865, that he 
was enabled to issue his proclamation announcing that, « After 
a careful settlement with the War Department and adjust- 
ment of credits due under previous calls, together with recent 
enlistments, we are gratified in being able to announce that 
all demands by the Government upon this State for troops 
have been filled, and that we are placed beyond the liability 
of a draft under the impending call for 300,000 one years’ 
men.” 

Had proper credit for these three years’ men been ob- 
tained as the men were furnished our quota would have 
been full when the first draft was ordered and, with the 
enlistments which were constantly being made, all calls would 
have been met by enlistments and Iowa at no time subject to 
a draft. The 10,500 for three years were equal in time of 
service to 42,000 men enlisted for nine months. In actual 
value they were vastly greater than this. They were, after 
the nine months expired, veterans in service to the close of the 
war, while some of the greatest embarassments the Govern- 
ment encountered were from the expiration of the terms of 
the nine months’ men from the other States. 

This was one of the most striking and creditable events in 
Iowa’s glorious war record—that she went so far beyond the 
demand made upon her by the Government as to furnish this 
so vastly greater support than she was asked to do, or than 
any other State in the Union did do or attempt to do. The 
initiation of this was due to the good sense and sound judg- 
ment of Gov. Kirkwood. The fulfillment of it was due to the 
abounding patriotism and heroic valor of the young manhood 
of Iowa. 
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BEFoRE THE FourtTH REUNION OF THE TRI-STATE OLD 
SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION AT KEOKUK, AUGUST 3D, 1887. 


AO me is delegated by the courtesy of this society, 
the pleasant duty of presiding over your meeting 
seat) this year. A man must be singularly constituted if 
He did not appreciate the compliment of presiding at this 
peculiar gathering. Peculiar by the fact that here to-day 
meet the people of three great commonwealths, whose inhab- 
itants, speaking the same language, kindred in blood, kindred 
in their institutions—a people who stood together in the hour 
of the nation’s peril, as they stand together here to-day to 
enjoy their victories of “peace, which are more renowned 


than those of war.” 

It was the custom of the aborigine, when about to die, to 
prepare himself for his visit to the happy hunting grounds of 
his people, to call his friends around him and recount to them 
the achievements of his life. 

Like them, you are gathered here to-day on the banks of 
this mighty river, linking the present with the past, to renew 
your early friendships, begun “lang syne”; to shake hands 
one with another, perchance for the last time before you take 
up the line of march for your “ happy hunting grounds.” Let 
me, therefore, briefly call your attention to the early history 
of the country, which is the home of those present here 
to-day—a history, the pages of which you have written line 
by line; a history that marks the resplendent sweep of 
progress, which has been made by both our Nation and 
‘States, all of which you, the pioneers, have seen and largely 
contributed to. 

At the time of the discovery of the American continent, the 
Latin races had more of the spirit of adventure than their 
Teuton or Scandinavian neighbors. They were the chief 
navigators of the world; and the argosies of Venice and the 
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fleets of Genoa were on all the known seas. Portugal, too, 
feeling its way along the coast of Africa, had just doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and soon reached India. Spain, with a 
more sordid ambition, was beginning to be heartily interested 
in the new countries and their fabled treasures of gold and 
silver. France, aroused by the tidings of her neighbors’ dis- 
coveries, was alike fired with a zeal for travel and discovery, 
and her people aimed at something beyond the aggrandize- 
ment of the mother country. 

It is fortunate for our land that they, rather than their south- 
ern neighbors, became masters, by their discovery, of a large 
part of North America. Jacques Cartier, the first French 
explorer to enter the American wilds, laid claim in 1534, in 
the name of France, to all that portion of the continent north 
of the great lakes. 

While the fame of the discovery of the mighty river, which 
flows at our feet, and which was so appropriately named by 
the aborigines, the Mississippi, or the “ Father of Waters,”’ is 
justly due to the Spanish cavalier DeSoto, yet it is to the enter- 
prise of John Talon, who was the “intendent of justice” in 
the French colony, that we are indebted for our first definite 
knowledge that we have of it. 

History says that John Talon was an ambitious man, that 
“his views for the aggrandizement of the colony were great 
and just.”” Having heard through the Indians that a great 
river existed west of the great lakes, which, many thought, 
ran south to the Gulf of Mexico, while others were of the 
opinion that its course was southwest to the Pacific, determin- 
ed early in 1673, to send Joliet as an envoy and Marquette as a 
missionary to discover it. 

These men, the one an immediate representative of the 
government, and the other an humble Jesuit monk, were both 
inspired with the desire to carry out the wishes of their chief; 
the one to find and report on his. discoveries, the other to con- 
vert the heathen, which has always been a leading character- 
istic of the Catholic church. Encouraged, as I have said, by 
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Talon, they undertook their long and _ toilsome journey in 
search of the “ great river.” 

In a birchen canoe they toiled their way through the lakes 
up the Fox and down the “ Ouisconsin,” until on the 17th day 
of June, 1673, they were rewarded for their labor by the grand 
discovery they made of this river, on whose banks we stand 
to-day. To a tribe of Indians (possibly the Masscoutens) who 
tried to dissuade them from their perilous trip, Marquette said: 
“My friend (Joliet) is an envoy of France to discover new 
country, and I am an ambassador of God to enlighten them 
with the truths of the Gospel.” Tradition tells us that they 
landed near this spot and that Marquette, or « Black Gown,” 
as he was named, preached to a tribe of Indians. As Joliet’s 
diary of the voyage was lost, it is impossible to tell how far 
down the river they went, but in all probability not below the 
mouth of the Arkansas. Returning home their discovery was 
made public. 

Soon after their return, Talon went back to France. Talon 
was succeeded in authority by Louis de Ibuaae (afterwards 
Baron de Frontenac) who sent Robert LaSalle to discover the 
mouth of the great river. LaSalle was an enterprising, ambi- 
tious man. ‘To him is conceded the honor of having built the 
first vessel, the Griffen, which sailed on the great lakes. 

LaSalle went down the Illinois river, and in January, 1630, 
having entered Peoria lake, he built a fort about eight miles 
from the site of the present city of Peoria, which he called 
“Creve Coeur” (in English Broken Heart), because of the 
many discouragements he had encountered on his journey. 

From thence proceeding down the river with Hennepin and 
another, they entered the Mississippi, March 8th, 1680, the 
second party of explorers to gaze on the “ great river.” 

With LaSalle’s consent, Hennepin called the river the St. 
Louis, and the country on its west bank Louisiana. Fortu- 
nately the Indian name of the river maintained itself against 
this ovation as well as against others which proposed to call 
it “Colbert” after the great French statesman of that name. 
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Hennepin turned northward, discovering the Falls of St. 
Anthony, to which he gave the name of his patron saint. 

Meantime LaSalle had returned to the French settlements 
to make additional preparations for his great discovery, and 
he had to go back yet again before he was finally ready. All 
preparations being made, on the 6th of February, 1682, he 
came out of the Illinois into the Mississippi and set sail one 
week later. On the 6th of March he took possession of the 
country of the Arkansas in the name of the king of France. 
On the 6th day of April he discovered the outlets of the Mis- 
sissippi and took possession of them on the gth, and the fort 
he established at the mouth he called New Orleans. 

Thus by the courage, enterprise and perseverance (which 
was so common at that time) of Joliet, Marquette and LaSalle, 
a vast empire was added to the French possessions in North 
America. 

At an early date, the French established forts and trad- 
ing posts along the great lakes and in the newly discovered 
territory of Louisiana, as a defense not only against the 
Indians, but also against the English with whom they had con- 
stant wars. By the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, France ceded 
to Great Britain all of the northern portions of the continent 
claimed by her except the valley of the St. Lawrence and 
Louisiana, although the territory east of the Mississippi re- 
mained disputed territory until 1763. During the seven 
years’ war, which subsequently raged between France and 
England, the latter triumphed. In that war the English 
troops, composed largely of New England and New York 
colonists, gained a series of brilliant and signal victories. At 
Quebec, Frontenac, Detroit, Fort du Quesne, and many other 
places, the lilies of France, went down before the “red cross 
of England.” At the close of the war at the treaty of Paris 
in 1763, France ceded to England all the Canadas and all of 
the territories east of the Mississippi save and except “ New 


Orleans.” 
We, as Americans, can take just pride that in the wars to 
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which I have alluded, our ancestors bore their part bravely, 
and that the vast territory gained as the result of the wars 
was mainly due to their valor; what we gained by the sword, 
we again showed our ability to hold by the sword, by the 
result of the war of the Revolution. 

In 1765, Captain Sterling, of the Royal Highlanders, took 
possession of that part of the Illinois country which had been 
now finally given up by ‘France. During the war of the 
Revolution after General George Rogers Clark’s conquest of 
the British posts on the Mississippi, the Legislature of .Vir- 
ginia constituted the people in their neighborhood, and all the 
citizens of Virginia west of the Ohio, into a county called 
Illinois county. This organization continued by limitation only 
some three or four years. 

By a second treaty made between France and Spain Novem- 
ber 3d, 1762, the former ceded to the latter New Orleans and 
all that portion of the country claimed by France under the 
name of Louisiana, but for some reason Spain did not take 
possession of it until 1769. 

Soon after the close of the Revolution the tide of emigra- 
tion set into the west and south. To the northwest territory, 
which had by an act of Congress been dedicated to freedom 
forever, came the hardy sons of New England and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To the “dark and bloody ground” of Kentucky and the 
country south of it, went the sons of Virginia, Maryland and 
the Carolinas. These hardy emigrants conquered a peace 
from the Indians, and at once began to open and develop the 
country. As the production of soil increased: beyond their 
own wants, there came to them the necessity of a market for 
their surplus. ; 

The comity of nations, which to-day permits free egress 
and ingress to a nation situated on a river, the mouth of which 
is in possession of another, was however not so well defined 
as it is now, hence it came that there was constant friction 
between the Americans and those who owned the mouth of 
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this river. By the treaty of St. Ildefonso, made October rst, 
1800, Spain retroceded New Orleans and Louisiana to France. 
This cession in view of the fact that France, at that time under 
Napoleon, was almost at the zenith of her glory, gave great 
uneasiness to the American people, so much that even war 
with that power was openly discussed. An eminent writer of 
the day said “ there is one single spot, the possession of which 
is our natural and habitual enemy, New Orleans, through 
which the product of our territory must pass to market, and 
from its fertility it will ere long yield more than half of our 
whole produce and contain more than half of our inhabitants.” 
And again, “ France, placing herself in that door, assumes to 
us the attitude of defiance.” Spain might have retained it 
quietly for years; her pacific disposition, her feeble state would 
induce her to increase our facilities there, so that her posses- 
sion of the place would be hardly felt by us, and it would not, 
perhaps, be very long before some circumstances might arise 
which might make the cession of it to us the price of some- 
thing of more value to her. * * Not so can it be 
in the hands of France. These circumstances render it im- 
possible that France and the United States can continue long 
friends when they meet in so irritable a position. The moment 
France takes possession, * * we must marry our- 
selves to the British fleet and nation.” I have quoted at 
length to show what was the feeling existing among the 
American statesmen of that day on the question of France 
again becoming the owner of Louisiana and New Orleans. 
But political events in Europe were rapidly combining to 
prevent the results feared by him from whom I have quoted. 
All Europe was convulsed by the wars incurred by the ambi- 
tion of Napoleon. He was ambitious, unscrupulous and a 
great military leader. He was also devotedly infatuated with 
the idea of building up France to be the great military power 
of the world, and at the same time he was intensely desirous 
to extend her colonial possessions in all directions. Yet he 
knew, and none knew better that England was the mistress of 


the ocean. 
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Learning that a British fleet was being fitted out for the. 
Mexican Gulf, he saw intuitively that he could not hold Lou- 
isiana, and he also knew the feeling which existed in the minds 
of many of the American people for the acquisition of this 
territory. He therefore at once instructed his minister « Mar- 
bais ” to treat with the Americans for its sale. The repre- 
sentatives of the American government had been instructed to 
negotiate for New Orleans only, and when they were told 
that France would sell the whole of her possessions in Amer- 
ica they were surprised. But knowing how important it was 
to the United States they did not hesitate a moment, but 
assuming the responsibilty, they at once closed the transaction, 
and on April 30th, 1805, the treaty ceding New Orleans and 
Louisiana to the United States was signed. This treaty was 
ratified by our government at Washington in October in the 
same year. On the ratification the United States authorities 
took possession and the “tri-color” of France, which at that 
time was the emblem of her national sovereignty, forever 
gave way to the stars and stripes. 

In this connection, it is of interest to know that Spain in 
retroceding Louisiana-to France, inserted a secret clause 
reserving to herself the right to repurchase this country in 
case that France should at any time allow it to pass out of 
her hands. Spain gave her consent to our purchase in 1804. 
The day the treaty was signed two conventions were held 
by the representatives of the French and-United States gov- 
ernment. 

The first convention provided that we were to pay France 
sixty millions of francs (equal to eleven and a quarter millions 
of dollars) and the second provided that France was to pay 
a sum not exceeding four millions of dollars in payment of 
certain claims due to our people by France for supplies and 
damages growing out of embargoes, more familiar known to 
us as the “ French spoliation claims.” 

Napoleon rejoiced at the effect that this treaty would have 
on England; he said: “From this day the United States take 
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their place among the powers of the first rank.” Mr. Liv- 
ingston, one of the United States commission, said in regard 
to it, “ equally advantageous to both parties, to the two con- 
tracting parties; it will change vast solitudes into flourishing 
districts.” The prophecy of the former was from a soldier’s 
standpoint, and that of the latter was the judgment of a patri- 
otic, far-sighted statesman. A peculiar clause of this treaty is 
that France ceded all this vast territory “as fully as, and in 
the same manner as, it had been acquired by the French Re- 
public.” In fact, it seems.to have been a quit claim deed. 
Another clause provides that the inhabitants should be admit- 
ted “to all the rights, immunities and advantages of a citizen 
of the United States, and were to be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property and religion.” 

Not a word was said about boundaries. Indeed, so little 
was known about this country that I doubt if the French © 
government knew just what and how much it was ceding. 
Certain it is, that our own government did not know how much 
territory they were buying, and the first definite knowledge of 
its vast extent and character, was made known by the Lewis 
and Clarke expedition, which started across the continent in 
1803 and made its report in 1806. 

The country ceded by France for the pitiful sum of eleven 
and a quarter million dollars, is about six times the size of 
France itself, embracing within its limits over eleven hundred 
thousand square miles. 

It is perhaps little known that this magnificent Louisiana 
territory was actually granted by Louis XIV. of France, to 
one Crosat, he to have all the commerce of the country, and 
all the profits accruing from the mines and minerals he should 
discover, reserving one-fifth of the gold and silver to the 
king. As we see it now it was the most munificent grant by 
far ever made to a subject. But Crosat thought only of the 
precious metals, for which he searched. Failing in such quest, 
he thought the country not worth possessing, and in 1717, five 
years after he received the grant, he relinquished it to the 
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crown. A few years later the Duke of Orleans, as regent 
of France, granted the possession to John Law’s famous Mis- 
sissippi company. That remarkable man had better ideas of 
the resources of the country than the former grantee, making 
those resources largely the basis of his stupendous system of 
credits. The most extravagant accounts of the country were 
circulated throughout Europe, and as one writer says, “The 
Mississippi became the cehter of all men’s wishes, hopes and 
expectations.”” This company’s operations resembled those of 
what we call “boomers” to-day. Its shares sold at fabulous 
prices, as real estate often does in paper towns and sometimes 
in quite pretentious cities, with no improvements or develop- 
ments to justify such prices. When its brief day was run the 
grant was again relinquished. It is impossible now to esti- 
mate what a momentous effect would have been produced had 
either of these grants been retained by their grantees. If 
acknowledged to anything like their formidable proportions, 
how vastly different would have been the fate of this sunset 
empire of ours! I have called your attention to the anxiety 
of the people of the west for the acquisition of New Orleans 
as an outlet. There was more ground for this anxiety than is 
to-day realized. Bonaparte did not get Louisiana from Spain 
for the purpose of giving her to America. Quite the contrary. 
His design appears to have been to put a check to Anglo- 
American ambition on the western continent. It was con- 
templated to colonize Frenchmen there under military auspices. 
This seemed to be a part of the scheme, which he appears 
to have actually entertained, to make himself a universal 
ruler. 

An incident happening at this time served to intensify the 
popular feeling. When Louisiana was surrendered to France, 
the Spanish governor proclaimed the port of New Orleans 
closed as a place of deposit for merchandise; and he also 
forbade foreign commerce to use that port unless carried on 
by Spanish subjects in Spanish vessels; utterly disregarding 
a treaty reservation in favor of Americans secured during 
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Washington’s administration. The product of more than one- 
fourth of the republic was thus deprived of its natural outlet. 
This action aroused intense feeling throughout the country. 
Hamilton advanced his plan of seizing New Orleans, and 
all the country east of the Mississippi. President Jefferson 
said in a lettter that the agitation of the public mind was 
extreme. Public meetings were held throughout the west, 
at which expression was given to the incensed feelings of the 
people. 

About the same time, word came of an address presented 
to the first consul of France, in which the glories of a pros- 
pective French empire in the new world were artfully depicted 
so as to flatter the vanity of that despotic ruler. It said: 
‘Fancy in its happiest mood can not combine all the felicities 
of nature and society in a more absolute degree, than will be 
actually combined when the valley of the Mississippi shall be 
placed under the auspices of France. The Nile flows in a 
torrid climate, through a long and narrow valley. Does this 
river bestow riches worthy of the greatest effort of the nation to 
bestow them, and shall the greater Nile of the western hem- 
isphere be neglected? A Nile whose inundations diffuse the 
fertility of Egypt twenty leagues from its shore, which occu- 
pies a valley wider than from the Duna to the Rhine, which 
flows among the most beautiful dales, and under benignant 
seasons; and which is skirted by a civilized world and kindred 
nation on one side, and on the other by extensive regions, over 
which the tide of growing population may spread itself with- 
out hindrance or danger. The prosperity of the French 
colony will demand the exclusive navigation of the river. The 
Master of the Mississippi will be placed so as to control, in 
most effectual manner, the internal waves of faction. He 
holds in his hands the bread of the settlements westward of 
the hills. He may disperse or hold at his pleasure. See we 
not the mighty influence that this power will give us over the 
councils of the States? The address continued, “when war 
becomes the topic of discourse, well may they deprecate a 
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quarrel with France. They will turn their eyes to the calam- 
ities of St. Domingo—an example is before their eyes of a 
servile war. The only aliens and enemies within their borders 
are not the blacks. We shall find in the Indian tribes an 
army permanently cantoned in the most convenient stations— 
a terrible militia more destructive while scattered through the 
hostile settlements, and along the open frontier, than an equal 
force of our own. We shall find inthe bowels of the States a 
mischief that wants only the touch of a well-directed spark, to 
involve in its explosion, the utter ruin of their nation. Such 
will be the powers which we shall derive from a military sta- 
tion, and a growing colony on the Mississippi—a province 
cheaply purchased at ten times the cost to which it will subject 
us.” Who shall say that all this, and perhaps more, would 
not have been realized had circumstances in Europe not taken 
aturn that made it advisable for Bonaparte to abandon his 
hopes of dominating the western hemisphere. 

It will be remembered that our government was endeavor- 
ing to purchase only the territory around the mouth of the 
river. The proposition was to give France 10,000,000 livres, 
or $1,666,666 for all the French possessions east of the Mis- 
sissippi, that river to be the boundary, with its navigation free 
to France, with right to deposit at New Orleans for ten years. 
Yet, moderate as was this proposition—humiliating, the oppo- 
sition party did not hesitate to call it—word came that Talley- 
rand assured our minister that no sale would be heard of. The 
position was becoming critical. The feeling among our coun- 
trymen for forcible measures was growing. Hamilton again 
urged the seizure of the Floridas and New Orleans, and nego- 
tiations afterwards. 

About this time the relations between Great Britain and 
France were at the utmost tension, and a renewal of war was 
inevitable. A British fleet was put into readiness for the capture 
of New Orleans, and assurances were given the American 
ministers that it was with the design of turning it over to the 
United States. Bonaparte now began to see the danger which 
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threatened him of an alliance of the American Republic 
with his enemies—a danger which was made more apparent 
by the tenor of a series of very warlike resolutions, which 
had been presented in the United States Senate, and came 
near being adopted. His minister then suggested to the 
American representatives the purchase of the whole of Lou- 
isiana, with what result the world knows and is the better 
because thereof. 

There was some opposition to the purchase on constitutional 
grounds. Jefferson himself denied the authority of the gov- 
ernment to acquire territory, and suggested the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment to validate it. But the occasion was 
one of those supreme moments, and like Lincoln, that illustri- 
ous successor of him, who first saw the light of the day the 
last month of his administration, President Jefferson made the 
necessities of the republic his justification for appearing to 
overstep constitutional limitations. In his second inaugural 
address he used this apologetic language: “I have said, 
fellow citizens, that the income reserved had enabled us to 
extend our limits, but that extension may possibly pay for 
itself before we are called on, and in the meantime, may keep 
down the accruing interest; in all events it will repay the ad- 
vances we have made. I know that the acquisition of Louis- 
iana has been disapproved by some, from a candid apprehen- 
sion that the enlargement of our territory would endanger its 
union. But who can limit the extent to which the federative 
principle may operate effectively? The larger our associa- 
tion, the less it will be shaken by local passions; and in any 
view is it not better that the opposite bank of the Mississippi 
should be settled by our own brethren and children, than by 
strangers of another family? with which shall we be most 
likely to live in harmony and friendly intercourse?” 

But so marked were the accruing benefits of the purchase 
‘in the minds of the people, that all opposition to it rapidly 
died out. 

It is worthy of remark here, that the most advanced white 
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settlement to the west was at La Chanette, now Warren 
county, Missouri, and to the north was at Dubuque, in lowa, 
the latter having been made by Julien DuBuque in 1788. 
While it is but little over a century since the territory east of 
this river was acquired by conquest, and not quite eighty-four 
years since that to the west was obtained by purchase from 
France, yet so great has been our increase by natural law and 
immigration, that to-day in the vast tracts thus acquired, 
nineteen great States, each “imperium in imperio” have 
been added to the Union, together with nine territories, some 
of them containing a large population and knocking at the door 
of Congress for admission. These States, that is those at one 
time claimed by France, to-day contain nearly, if not quite a 
majority of the population of the United States. As our pop- 
ulation has increased, so have we grown in influence, until 
to-day we have a leadership in the nation, the flag of which 
shelters sixty millions of free people, recognized as among 
the foremost of the earth. What a wonderful series of events 
have taken place during eighty-four years which have elapsed 
since this territory was acquired by our government. 

About the time that our sister States of Illinois and Mis- 
souri came into the Union, one of the great scientists of 
that day ridiculed the idea that ocean navigation by steam 
would be practicable, and even at so recent a period as the 
settlement of Iowa, a leading British statesman, a man of 
prominence among the aristocracy, the father of the present 
Earl of Derby, promised to eat the boiler of the first steamer 
that crossed the Atlantic. Yet, to-day, every known ocean 
“is vexed” by the keels of the steamship, until they have 
almost monopolized the carrying trade of the sea, and Jules 
Verne’s trip “ Round the World in Eighty Days” is no longer 
a myth. Moreover, the modern war vessel is a steamer of 
10,000 tons burden, armored with steel. Since 1830 the 
«¢ Northumbrian ” engine, built by Geo. Stephenson, made her ~ 
trial trip on the Manchester and Liverpool railway hauling a 
train of cars; and in the same year, the engine “ Best Friend,” 
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typical in its name of the benefits foreshadowed to the people 
of this country, made its first trip of three miles on the 
Quincy Railroad in Massachusetts, yet to-day we have 150,- 
000 miles of railway, and the continent fairly shakes with the 
tread of the iron horse as he wends his way to and fro, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, carrying the people and the traffic, 
not only of our own country, but from China, Japan and the 
“Isles of the Sea.” Time and space have been annihilated. 
The wild electric flash of the lightning, heretofore considered 
an unconquerable agent, has, by the genius of Morse, Edison, 
and other distinguished men, been chained and utilized, until 
to-day its ductile wire not only gives ease to the pain of the 
ailing child, but also propels our vehicles, lights our streets 
and houses, guides the sea-tossed vessel into harbor, delivers 
messages of sorrow and gladness far and near, and has made 
Puck’s promise to “put a girdle around the earth in forty 
minutes,” an accomplished fact. The telephone, the power 
printing press, the sewing machine, and in all the agencies 
which facilitate trade, correspondence and communication; the 
machinery for gathering and utilizing the crops; the tools and 
implements of the mechanic arts, the apparatus for heating 
and lighting our homes and cooking food, even the little match 
with which we kindle the fire, each and all of which have 
contributed so largely to our expansion and individual comfort 
and luxury (which ‘is nearly all the result of the triumphant 
inventive genius of Americans) have come to us since the 
admission of the States whose pioneers are here present to- 
day. So rapidly, indeed, have all these inventions, to which 
‘I have alluded, come to us, that although we are living wit- 
nesses of their results, and some of us have seen it all trans- 
pire, we find it difficult to realize that it has all occurred 
in so short a time. Truly was it said that «Man hath the 
tiller in his hand,” for these grand victories of mind over 
matter, which were thought to be beyond our knowledge, and 
therefore impossible, have not come by chance, but by hard 
study and close reasoning from cause to effect, and they carry 
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with them a lesson which should impress the student not only 
of to-day, but of the future, that there are yet depths of nature 
to be sounded and made to yield from her arcana treasures for 
the benefit of mankind. 

Moreover, in addition to the material advancement I have 
called your attention to, you have seen our nation convulsed in 
the throes of civil war, unparalleled in the history of the world. 
You have seen, incident to that war, by the use of that 
weapon which the poet tells us is mightier than the sword, 
the manacles fall from four millions of slaves. - You have seen 
the nation emerge from the mighty conflict “ purified by blood 
and sanctified by sacrifice” to a higher plane of universal 
freedom. a 

None but you who are pioneers in the great development 
of this trinity of States can properly measure the steps by 
which it has been accomplished. 

“ You crossed the prairies 

As of old your fathers crossed the sea, 
To make the west as they the east, 

The homestead of the free.” 

Imbued with the spirit of the song, you have built up these 
States. You laid the foundation wide and deep and built 
thereon a structure, which will be an enduring monument to 
your labors. You found it a “ wilderness of centuries,” you 
will leave it blooming as a garden; you-have planted here 
those institutions of education, which contribute in so marked 
a degree to the happiness and moral elevation of our people; 
you have now come to that period of life when nature reminds 
us that it is time to cease from our labors and to turn over the 
good work begun by you in your youth, to those who will 
come after you. 

I have said the work of the pioneer is done. Though he 
may long survive (which God grant), it is to watch the growth 
of the superb structure, the foundations of which he laid so 
securely. It is no discredit to him to say that he built wiser 


than he knew. In this he resembles all who have done like 
work. 


ne 
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Honest, earnest effort rarely fails of reward, and often even 
when the object aimed at is not attained; beyond the veil of 
disappointment there lies a vista brighter than that hoped for. 
If we, of to-day, can hardly realize that so much has actually 
been accomplished in the years we have reviewed, how much 
less could those who came here fifty years ago to these soli- 
tudes to wrest therefrom subsistence for themselves and 
families and to rear their homes. How could they, I say, 
anticipate half the glories to be revealed! True, they soon 
learned what Douglas Jerrold said of another land (our anti- 
tipodes) “tickle the earth with a hoe and it laughs with a 
harvest,” might justly be said of this their new home, and as 
the years rolled on, and constantly surpassed their expectations, 
they got accustomed to the metamorphosis, and were carried 
along by the sweep of the progress they had inaugurated. 
To this fruition, others, such as I see before me, younger men 
and women, have come and are coming to take hold of the 
work necessary to perpetuate and broaden the magnificent 
inheritance prepared for them by the pioneers. They come 
to a work of which in the nature of things they can not hope to 
see such speedy and marvelous results as you have seen. The 
epoch through which we and our whole country, and indeed the 
whole world have passed, is an exceptional one, not likely 
soon to be paralleled. | What is now to be done, therefore, 
must come by slow steps. I need not say it will be none 
the less secure by reason thereof. If there be no more great 
strides, there will yet be solid advance before us, and let 
us not doubt it will be made. Not to do so would be to 
stagnate; and this may not be feared of the children of the 
pioneers. 

The enduring fertility of the soil of these three States in its 
entirety unsurpassed, and with whose exuberance the fathers 
were so generously rewarded, will forever make agriculture 
their principal industry. But it is not sound economy, nor 
wise statesmanship to rely upon even that great industry alone. 
Indeed, as we diversify employments, so will we enhance the 
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value of the products of the soil. A work before us then 
is the encouragement of every manufacture which can be 
at all profitably domesticated among us. The multiplied 
iron roads give us increased facilities therefor, while these 
natural facilities at our hands, the great waterways, should be 
judiciously cared for; and even artificial ones opened where 
needed. 

By such means, and above all, by multiplying the numbers 
of attractive homes and augmenting a love for home life, can 
this fabric of States, so majestic in its outline, so superb in its 
developed climate, be made the seat of a thriving population, 
the abiding place of an intelligent, prosperous, God-fearing 
and man-loving people; an encouragement to every struggling 
nationality; a beacon of hope to the down-trodden everywhere. 
And as our sympathies so go out to suffering and defrauded 
humanity the world over, so let our hearts be always ready to 
give a cordial western welcome to the true and the good of all 
lands, who, attracted by the ever open portals of this great 
valley of the new world, make therein homes for themselves 
and posterity for enduring ages. 


CATHOLICI?L YIN: SHELBY “COUN Fieve 


Pag HIS county was organized in 1853. The general 
surface is rolling, with deeply excavated valleys 

yes LS along the larger streams, and the fertile soil is well 
adapted to the production of the usual western crops. Al- 
though its many resources and advantages procured a rapid 
progress for this portion of the Missouri slope, the Catholic 
church manifested but little vitality here before 1873. In that 
year the colony of Westphalia commenced its actual growth, 
and its rapid development protrays the method of organiza- 
tion and prosperity of many other settlements of their faith in 
the lovely prairies of Iowa. 
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In 1871 the priest from Council Bluffs visited Shelbyville in 
the southwest portion, where missionary services were at- 
tended by three or four families, and besides these but few, if 
any other Catholics resided in the county. Soon thereafter 
A. H. Ketteler, in imitation of Lambert Kniest, who founded 
the colony of Mount Carmel in Carroll county exclusively for 
the members of his church, made arrangements with the C., 
R. I. & P. R. R. Land Company in accordance with which as 
their agent he obtained power to negotiate about thirty-four 
sections of rich prairie mostly suituate in Township 80, Range 
39, exclusively to settlers of his faith, and by judicious adver- 
tising called the attention of European immigrants as well as 
residents of the states to his project. The first of thes¢ to 
come was Emil Flusche, who arrived on September Ist, 1872, 
and on the 6th of the same month became an associate with 
Ketteler. Flusche belonged to a respectable family in Olpe, 
Westphalia, had a thorough education and was well qualified 
for conducting such an enterprise. Before long Ketteler 
was superceded by Flusche, who induced many of his people 
to immigrate from Germany, and through his energetic, just 
and wise administration of affairs laid the foundation for the 
phenomenal growth of the colony, and to him must be attrib- 
uted in a large measure their unexpected prosperity as well in 
temporal concerns, as in religious affairs. In memory of 
fatherland the name of Westphalia was given to the village 
post-office, to the township, and their church was dedicated in 
honor of St. Boniface, apostle of the Germans. 

The first religious ceremonies were administered in the 
colony on the 29th of May, 1873, in the new and yet unfin- 
ished house of the Flusche family, and were conducted by the 
writer of this paper, who was at that time stationed as assist- 
ant pastor to Father McMenomy, of Council Bluffs, and under 
the above named date I quote from the memorandum book: 
«On that day I said holy mass in the German Settlement 
near Harlan, Shelby county, the first offered to God in that 
place . . . on which occasion I joined in marriage Mr. 
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Charles J. Flusche and Miss Clara Feldmann, and baptized 
Hermann Joseph, the infant of A. H. Ketteler.” They were 
a most amiable young couple and pioneer settlers. Other 
settlers who had arrived up to that time and present at the 
celebration were, Wm. Flusche, Mother Flusche, August 
Kemmerich, Emil Zimmermann and Hermann Swarte. From 
this day the number of settlers rapidly increased until long 
ago the last acre far around has been embellished by the dili- 
gence of civilized possessors, and the number at present mem- 
bers of St. Boniface church is estimated at two hundred and 
fifty families. Their first church edifice was built in August, 
1873, a frame house, 28x40 in size, and twelve feet high. It 
was replaced in 1883 by a brick church, 50xroo feet in 
dimensions, of Gothic ,architecture, beautiful and complete in 
design, and of such magnificent proportions that it would be 
considered an ornament to a city; to which is added a sound 
educational institution in a Sisters’ Academy. 

The incumbents of the spiritual charge of this place have been 
the following Reverend Fathers :—1873, J. F. Kempker; 1874, 
F. W. Pape; 1875, Jos. Knaepple; 1876-1878, F. W. Pape; 
1879-1885, A. Weber, who had a vicar in Rev. A. J. Cook 
in 1884; and in May, 1886, the Rev. Father Peter Brommen- 
schenkel became the pastor. 

Until 1883 divine services were occasionally given to a few 
settlers north of Shelbyville. About 1879 a frame church 
was built two miles south of the present Portsmouth, and 
since then small, but constantly growing churches have been 
organized at Defiance, Portsmouth, and Earling, with a resi- 
dent pastor at Earling, and a monthly visit to Defiance from 
the priest of Dunlap. 

Joun F. Kempxer. 

Riverside, lowa. 
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WAR MEMORIES. 


vi [szyi FTER the lapse of more than twenty-two years, a 

4| time more than sufficient to connect the birth and 
gexea| ballot of a boy, how dim and distant seems the 
pick ad of the great war. It appears like the nimbus of 
a great storm receding out of sight beyond the horizon. Un- 
der the absurd ruling of the red tape of the Pension Office 
the neglected and destitute ex-soldier still makes application to 
his comrade to recall and affirm by affidavit the reality of a 
colic or contusion he labored under in a forced march, or a 
wound received in battle where one man’s life was of no more 
consequence than that of the scorpion trodden under foot in 
the delirious and tumultuous char we. 

Aside from these verities, duly attested by court seals on 
official blanks, most of the little ephemeral incidents and acci- 
dents of the contest are forgotten and buried where sleep 
many of the actors in the great drama—on the battlefields of 


the war. 

On first entering their regiments very few of the volunteer 
officers had more than a vague idea of their duties. A quar- 
termaster was apt, and a surgeon sure, to think he had 
supreme rule over every one of inferior rank in his depart- 
ment, forgetting the unity of the regiment which requires 
obedience in all departments to the behests of the command- 
ing officer, the colonel. A few, like Crocker, had the benefit 
of more or less military education. Some, like Capt. Ben. 
Beach, had had experience in the Mexican War, then histori- 
cal for only thirteen years, and a number, like Capts. Stuhr 
and Schumacker, had acquired military knowledge by service 
in the armies of Europe, but altogether the number of the 
experienced was too small to leaven the great mass of military 
ignorance. 

Gov. Kirkwood rarely addresses an assemblage of ex-soldiers 
without urging them to commit to paper their recollections of 
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every-day life as soldiers in the war. Following this sugges- 
tion, I am tempted to reduce to print a few straggling memo- 
ries of war days. 

During the Atlanta campaign and “the March to the Sea,” 
I was attached to the staff of Gen. Baird, now Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Army, who commanded the third division of the 
Fourteenth Corps. 

Coming directly from the Seventeenth Corps, with which I 
had served in the two campaigns against Vicksburg—the un- 
successful one through Central Mississippi and the triumphant 
siege—I was surprised at the different tone which pervaded 
the more conservative Fourteenth, distinguishing it from the 
more impetuous Seventeenth. This difference was due to the 
difference of locality from which the men comprising these 
armies were drawn. The Seventeenth Corps was composed 
of regiments raised in Illinois, lowa, Missouri, and Wisconsin, 
the Fourteenth mostly of men from Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Ohio. The Seventeenth had been McPherson’s Corps, and 
was the flower of the Army of the Tennessee, the Fourteenth 
Corps was that one which had stood with Thomas at Chicka- 
mauga, when the rest of the Army of the Cumberland fled 
panic-stricken from the field. 

The principal officers of Baird’s Staff were Major James 
A. Lowrie, Assistant Adjutant General, Major James A. 
Connolly, of the One Hundred and Twenty-Third Illinois, 
Inspector General; Capt. Buttrick, of a Wisconsin regiment, 
and Capt. John Acheson, Aides, and Capt. Biddle, of an In- 
diana regiment, Ordnance Officer. 

Acheson was a cousin of Baird’s. They were from Penn- 
sylvania, their town being Washington, or, as often termed to 
distinguish it from the capitol, «Little Washington.” This 
is the seat of a noted college, at one time presided over by 
Dr. Black, who later became President of the Iowa State 
University. Baird is a graduate of West Point Military 
Academy, is a most accomplished officer and gentleman, and 
during the war, was one of the most efficient and daring gen- 
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erals on either side of the conflict. Acheson, who was also 
a cousin of the late Mr. Acheson, of Fairfield, the law part- 
ner of the late C. W. Slagle, who preceded Dr. Pickard in’ 
the Presidency of our State University, had received his edu- 
cation at Washington College. 

Being a relative as well as a member of the General’s fam- 
ily, Acheson was admitted to more familiar relations with our 
chief than the others of the staff. When Baird felt in good 
humor, and as we rode at the head of the division in a leis- 
urely march through the enchanting landscape warmed into 
beauty by the charming weather of autumnal Georgia, the 
polemics of the Washington school were often the theme of 
conversation between the General and his aide. 

. Acheson was a polished youth and a good musician. Some- 
times during a halt, in company with others, he would visit a 
mansion by the way, and ingratiate himself into the favor of 
the mistress and her daughters by a few touches on the piano, 
playing by ear in accompaniment to his own voice some 
familiar harmony. 

Arduous monotony invariably begets inclination for practical 
joking. The daily record of our campaign, when halted by 
delay, furnished no exception to this law, and the petty acci- 
dents and misadventures of a comrade, if bordering at all 
upon the ludicrous, gave occasion for demonstrations of hi- 
larity on the part of his fellows. So that when Acheson, 
worn out by a long march and vigil, and overcome by sleep 
as he sat by a blazing rail fire, had one side of his new uni- 
form coat burned off, it was a signal for more badgering than 
sympathy. 

Poor Acheson, brave, gentle, and polished, he died a few 
years after the war ended at his home in “ Little Wash- 
ington.” 

Connolly, the Inspector General, is a small man, bearing a 
resemblance to the late Stephen A. Douglas. He was a 
young attorney when the war broke out, and is still in the 
same profession, living at Springfield, Illinois. He is at this 
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time generally mentioned as the probable Republican candi- 
date this year for Governor of Illinois. Since the war he has 
occupied the office of U.S. District Attorney, and at the last 
congressional election ran on the Republican side for Con- 
gress, his competitor being Mr. Springer. Connolly was a 
very brave and gallant soldier, and is a most companionable 
and genial gentleman. Gen. Baird early learned the value 
and prescience of his judgment. 

Once, during an idle day in camp, an argument sprang up 
as to the temper of the steel in some of the swords, Connolly 
claiming tha this was the best. The Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Eighteenth Kentucky, who was present as a familiar visi- 
tor at headquarters, took up the challenge. Connolly held 
his sword upon a log with the edge. upwards, and the Ken- 
tucky Colonel, who was a powerful man, raised his sword 
with both hands above his head and brought it down on Con- 
nolly’s with a force that cut it nearly in two. 

During the seige of Vicksburg, at the headquarters of the 
Seventeenth Army Corps, occurred an event so farcical that 
perhaps it deserves to be placed on record. 

Gen. James B. McPherson, the commander of the corps, it 
need hardly be said, was one of the most chivalrous as well as 
one of the ablest generals of the Union armies. 

The staff of a corps commander in the field is necessarily 
very large and their tents cover a large space. On the occa- 
sion to be described these headquarters’ tents were arranged 
in a double line, leaving a narrow alley between, the general’s 
tent being at one end and the medical director’s at the opposite 
extremity. The alley was covered with green boughs to 
shade the tents and walk. The medical director was the late 
Dr. James H. Boucher, of Iowa City, who, as the chief medi- 
cal officer of this army, developed great executive ability, and 
who has the unique distinction of being perhaps the only med- 
ical director of a corps who maintained his official connection 
with it from its organization to its disbandment. Next to 
Boucher’s tent came that of Major Daniel Chase of the Thir- 
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teenth U. S. Infantry, who was then performing staff duty at 
McPherson’s headquarters, and who, on account of the heat, 
was accustomed to sleep in a hammock swung in the alley or 
street opposite his tent. So on the double line of tents ex- 
tended perhaps fifty yards to McPherson’s tent. 

It was customary, at that stage of the siege, for the Union 
gunboats on the river and the batteries along our long semi- 
circular line which enveloped Vicksburg, to simultaneously 
open upon the besieged about two o’clock in the morning, 
making such a deafening uproar as seldom disturbs the world, 
and it was at this hour that the mining parties turned out to 
mine the confederate forts for future explosion. 

Two females of -uncertain standing and high-protective ap- 
pearance, accompanied by a colored maid servant had claimed 
shelter and occupied a tent next to that of the medical director 
and opposite Major Chase’s hammock. 

In the stillness of the night, just before the time .of the 
bombardment, cries were heard issuing from the women’s 
tent, then a pistol shot, and an exclamation that the hat of an 
assailant had been captured and would identify him. 

The medical director sprang from his couch and was imme- 
diately at the scene of confusion, and with pacific words had 
soon calmed alarm, taking the captured hat to his own tent. 

Military dress in the field during the war was uniform except 
the hat, but this article varied as much almost as in civil life, all 
kinds being in vogue except plug hats, and the captured hat 
did identify a young scapegrace as the intruder. 

The women having retired reassured, a conversation ensued 
“in the medical director’s tent which was partially overheard 
by the women, and so entirely misconstrued by them as to 
lead them to partially lose faith in the integrity of the medical 
- director. 

During all this confusion the imperturbable Major in the 
hammock slept undisturbed. 

All was quiet again. The terrible cannonade along the line 
had not yet begun. The army was sleeping. When again 
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the screams of women were heard, again the pistol was dis- 
charged, again the scene of before, with the medical director 
as pacificator, was enacted, but the doctor’s words this time 
had not oil enough to smooth the troubled waters. 

The Major in the hammock slept on. 

At this time Gen. Hickenlooper and other officers of the 
staff whose duties required them to superintend mining opera- 
tions were hurriedly passing about, and unreservedly censured 
the Major for not interfering. Then the cannonade began, 
but a whispering voice was heard, not above but beneath it 
all, in the medical director’s tent—the voice of the young 
scapegrace, saying, “« Doc, have you got my hat?” 

The next morning the women took a hasty departure, and 
the reflections cast on the Major of the hammock for his 
alleged deficiency in gallantry weil nigh led to a dozen duels. 
But as the deafening cannonade went on nightly and daily too, 
and as blood was spilling on all sides, the duels were whelmed 
in mightier events. The offender did not belong to the vol- 
unteers; and as he was a very brave soldier and after the war 
met a very sudden and violent accidental death, I withhold his 
name. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


GENERAL ALEXANDER CHAMBERS, Colonel of the Seven- 
teenth U. S. Infantry, after a protracted illness, died at San 
Antonio, Texas, on the second of last January. Although 
not a citizen of Iowa, his name is intimately and honorably 
associated with her as U. S. Mustering Officer for this State 
in the first year of the Rebellion and as Colonel of her Six- 
teenth Infantry. He led the Sixteenth to victory at the bat- 
tles of Shiloh and Iuka, at each of which he was severely 
wounded, and at the siege of Vicksburg, where either in im- 
mediate command of it or of that superb quartette of Iowa 
regiments of which it was a part—that unique brigade com- 
posed of the Eleventh, Thirteenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
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Iowa, and known in the annals of the war as “Crocker’s 
Iowa Brigade”—he performed chivalrous service. For his 
conduct at Vicksburg, on the recommendation of Gen. Grant, 
he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier General. Gen. 
Chambers was born in 1833, in Cattaraugus county, New 
York, from whence he entered West Point Military Academy 
in 1849, graduating in 1853 in the same class with Gens. Sher- 
idan, Schofield, and McPherson. As we intend to publish in 
a future number a biographical sketch of Gen. Chambers, 
which we hope to be able to accompany with his portrait, we 
refrain from further notice of his career at present. 


GEN. JAMES WILSON died suddenly at his home in Newton, 
on Sunday evening, the eighth of last January, in his sixty- 
eighth year. Early in the war he entered the army as First 
Lieutenant of the Thirteenth Iowa Volunteers, and was pro- 
moted to Adjutant, Major and Lieutenant-Colonel of the same 
regiment. He served as Provost Marshal on the staff of 
Gen. McPherson, and upon the death of the latter, in the 
same capacity on the staff of Gen. Logan. At the close of 
the war, for gallant service, he was appointed by the Presi- 
dent Brevet Brigadier General. On the return of peace he 
went back to his home in Jasper county, and for a number of 
years up to the time of his death was President of the Jasper 
County National Bank. Gen. Wilson was an exceedingly 
courteous gentleman, a noble man, anda most gallant and 
meritorious soldier. A biographical sketch of his life with 
portrait was published in the last July number of the Hisror- 
ICAL RECORD. 

Exvyaun W. Lake. M. D., a graduate of the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, who came to Iowa about 1850, died at his home 
in Marion, Linn county, on the 26th of last month, aged seven- 
ty-nine years. Dr. Lake, after coming to lowa, first settled 
in Iowa City, where he was soon recognized as a skillful phy- 
sician and where he enjoyed a large medical practice. He 
was also an active politician, an ardent supporter of Stephen 
A. Douglas, and a forcible public speaker. He was a native 
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of Ohio, and before coming to Iowa, had been clerk of the 
court at Mansfield. Shortly before the war he removed to 
Marion, where he has since resided and practiced, and at the 
time of his death was a member of the U. S. Medical Exam- 
ining Board for Pensions for Linn county. As a man he was 
kind, genial, and hospitable, and devoted to his friends, for 
whom no sacrifice was too great for him to make. As a med- 
ical man he had the candor and directness which carried confi- 
dence to those who relied on his professional skill. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON Mains, a veteran of the War of 
1812, who distinguished himself by gallantry at the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, died at Findlay, Ohio, on the rgth of last 
month, aged ninety-five years. He was also in the Mexican 
War. . 

Mrs. ELizABETH (GALBREATH) BUTLER, widow of Walter 
Butler, died near lowa City, January. 18th, 1888. Mrs. Butler 
was a native of Tennessee. She had been a resident of Iowa 
City and vicinity since 1839, and at the time of her death was 
eighty-one years old. 

Miss KATE WINCHESTER, a native of Marlboro, Vt., and a 
resident of Iowa since 1839, died at her home in Iowa City,. 
February 5th, 1888, aged fifty-six years. 

Henry OsooxiAH HuTcuHInson, a native of New Hamp- 
shire, but a resident of Iowa since his youth, died at his home 
in Iowa City, January 18th 1888, aged sixty-one years. 


NOTES. 


ConGREss having ordered the erection of a monument to 
commemorate the services of Gen. LaFayette in the Revolu- | 
tionary War, Senator Hoar, of the Library Committee, has 
requested the Massachusetts Historical Society to make a 
suggestion as to the four Frenchmen to be grouped around 
the statue of LaFayette. The contract requires a monument 
with a Statue of Gen. LaFayette and subordinate figures and 
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emblematic devices to the memory of LaFayette and his com- 
patriots in the American Revolution. It is stipulated that the 
statue of LaFayette shall be in bronze in the uniform of a 
Major General of the Continental Army, and that four of his 
compatriots shall be represented in appropriate uniforms of 
their grades in the same service. Senator Hoar’s request 
having been referred to a sub-committee of the Historical 
Society, with ex-Goy. H. C. Winthrop as chairman, they have 
recommended that the group around the statue shall consist 
of the Marquis de Rochambeau, the Count de Grasse, the 
Baron de Viosmenil and the Marquis de Saint Simon. The 
LaFayette Statue Commission agree with the sub-committee 
of the Historical Society as to the first two, but are disposed 
to favor, as the other two of the quartette Count d’Estaing, 
who commanded the naval forces, and Duportail, who was 
Chief Engineer on Washington’s staff. 

A NOTED episode in the Indian annals of Iowa is retold in 
an official committee report in the Lower House of Congress. 
It relates to the claim of Abbie Sharp, formerly Abbie Gard- 
ner. The story is thus told in the report of Mr. Whitthorne: 
«Prior to the 8th of March, 1857, a considerable settlement 
of white people existed in the vicinity of Spirit and West 
Okoboji Lakes, in Northwestern lowa. Among other settlers 
living there was Roland Gardner, with his wife and three 
children, including Abbie Gardner, who was then fourteen 
years old. Another daughter, then but recently married to 
aman named Luce, lived on an adjoining farm. Upon the’ 
date last named Inkpaduta, with his band of Sioux Indians 
made an irruption into the settlement and began a massacre 
of the inhabitants that ended only with the extermination or 
capture of the entire settlement. The massacre is well 
known as one of the most inhuman as well as one of the most 
complete in its exterminating character in the long list of sav- 
age atrocities. Abbie’saw her mother and family killed, one 
after another; also her sister, Mrs. Luce. While holding the 
infant child of the latter and endeavoring to protect her own 
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infant brother the Indians dragged them from her arms and 
beat out their brains with sticks of stovewood. ‘The cattle 
and stock were shot down and destroyed in sheer wantonness; 
the furniture and property of all kinds were destroyed. Her 
father and Mr. Luce, her brother-in-law, with her entire 
family, except a sister who was absent, were murdered with 
the rest. Three women, besides claimant, were the only 
captives taken and spared! The Indians then began their 
retreat into Dakota. Abbie, although but a young girl, was 
compelled to carry a load of some sixty or seventy pounds. 
She was obliged to carry this load and keep up with her cap- 
tors in their retreat, wading streams which at that time were cold, 
and, which with the other outrages perpetrated upon her, totally 
ruined her health. She saw her female companions who were 
taken with her killed or die of exposure, and after several 
months’ captivity she was rescued by Indian scouts employed 
for that purpose, through the exertions largely of Major 
Charles E. Flandreau, then Indian Agent for the Sioux of the 
Upper Mississippi. Her father’s land was seized by others, 
and, being a young girl, broken down in health, with all her 
relatives swept away save a young sister absent from the 
massacre, she had no one to interest himself in her behalf. 
This land is now embraced in one of the most picturesque 
and popular watering-places of the Northwest, and is shown. 
to be worth about $200 an acre.” 


WE are indebted to Mr. C. F. Davis, of Keokuk, for a copy 
of the “Report of the Fourth Reunion of the Tri-State Old 
Settlers’ Association of Illinois, Missiouri, and Iowa, held 
Tuesday, August 30th, 1887, at Keokuk, Iowa,” a neat 
pamphlet, from which we copy the excellent address of Hon. 
John H. Gear. 
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